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with the Bay of Bengal, but which was not to be com-
menced fora year. He was just now on leave at Calcutta,
occupied with many mechanical projects, for his mind
was active and fertile, incessantly devising some novel
invention. His spare time he devoted to the colonel,
whose fast friend he had been for twenty years. Thus
most of his evenings were spent in the verandah of the
bungalow. There he usually met Captain Hood, who be-
longed to the 1st squadron of Carabineers, and had served
in the campaign of 1857-58 first under Sir John Campbell
in Oude and Rohilcunde, and afterwards in Central India,
under Sir Hugh Rose, during the campaign which termi-
nated in the taking of GwaKor.
Hood was not more than thirty; he had spent rnost of his
life in India, and was a distinguished member of the Madras
Club. His hair and beard were auburn, and he belonged
to an English regiment; otherwise he was thoroughly
" Indianised," and loved the country as if it had been his
by birth. He thought India the only place worth living
in. And there, certainly, all his tastes were gratified. A
soldier by nature and temperament, opportunities for
fighting were of constant recurrence.^ An enthusiastic
sportsman, was he not in a land where nature had
collected together all the wild animals in creation, all the'
furred and feathered game of either hemisphere ? A de-
termined mountaineer, the magnificent ranges of Thibet